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1957 
Wht, Wf is 


A Forsaken Ideal 


Our fathers remembered what Calvinism’s education had done for 
them in Scotland and in Holland. They remembered how, in our 
own country, it had again and again been praved that education is 
one of the prime tools of the church for the evangelization of the 
world. They linked education with evangelism as an essential part 
of the program. . . . § Their sons here in this country felt that this 
was so much the essence of the church that they refused to give it up, 
even under frontier conditions with the pressure of the greatest home 
mission opportunity in the history of the church in America. Now, 
in the atomic age, the world looks to this country for leadership, and 
this country looks to the Presbyterian Church for leadership. . . . § In 
our generation, Southern Presbyterians have almost completely for- 
saken the ideal of Christian education in their actual practice, leaving 
it a pious tradition.-—R. T. L. LISTON in his new book, The Neglected 


Educational Heritage of Southern Presbyterians. 











Letters to the Editors 





North Carolina College Situation Discussed 





Some Inaccuracies 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I wish to thank you for your fine pre- 
sentation of the North Carolina Higher 
Education program under the title “North 
Carolina Crisis and Opportunity.” You 
have a fine grasp of the problem and of 
the efforts of the synod and its appointed 
agencies to endeavor to solve its prob- 
lem. (OuTLOOK, Feb. 11) 

May I point out several slight inac- 
curacies simply for the record. 

First you state that to date there is 
available $4,000,000 for the new college. 
Actually, if all that is pledged is paid, 
there is in sight $5,000,000 or better, in- 
cluding all campaign pledges and assets 
of the three institutions to be merged. 

In reference to Fayetteville Presbytery 
standing at the bottom in pledges, it 
ought to be pointed out that Scotland 
County, in which the college is to be 
located, is in Fayetteville Presbytery and 
the county itself has pledged $3,000,000 to 
the college. Actually, this is a part of the 
campaign for furds, and if counted as it 
should be, the campaign has netted to date 
in excess of $5,000,000. Adding the assets 
of the institutions to this, the new college 
will have, by the time the doors are open- 
ed, nearer $6,000,000 than $5,000,000. 

In regard to the quota formula which 
was used, there had to be some formula 
and the one which was selected was the 
nearest to an equitable one that could be 
used. Actually, churches were not as- 
signed quotas, but were requested to set 
their own quotas, and it was pointed out 
to them that on the basis of the total cam- 
paign and the benevolence gifts in 1955, 
one and one-half times the total benevo- 
lence gifts in 1955 would net the total 
needed in the campaign. 

Your statement that “some people are 
still unhappy about the fact that most of 
eastern North Carolina will be without a 
strong Presbyterian College” is a correct 
statement, and one shared by a large 
number of people in the northeastern area 
of the synod and, certainly, a portion of 
the southeastern area. The matter of the 
geography of the problem is rather im 
portant, especially in view of the fact that 
the fastest-growing area of the synod for 
the past 25 years has been the northeast- 
ern area. 

Finally, the statement that traditionally 
the balance of Presbyterian students in 
Presbyterian institutions and non-Presby- 
terian institutions has been 50-50 is in- 
accurate. For some years the ratio has 
been nearer 20% Presbyterians in Presby- 
terian institutions and 80% in non-Pres- 
byterian institutions. Because of this 
fact and the anticipated increase in stu- 
dents, including Presbyterians, it is the 
feeling of many people in the synod that 
a great deal more should be done for the 
Campus Christian Life program than has 
been undertaken during the study of the 
program of Higher Education and the 
campaign. 

I am still of the opinion that, as Pres- 
byterians in the synod, we should heartily 
support the actions of the synod, but I 
am also of the opinion that there is much 
yet to be done in our task; if not in an 
effort to reach the rising number of Pres- 
byterian young people in the northeastern 
area of the state in an institution in that 
area, then certainly in providing a more 


adequate program for Campus Christian 
Life. 

HARoLp J. DUDLEY. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NOTE—Our statement about the 50-50 
balance (next to last paragraph) was far 
from what we intended to say. The un- 
usual circumstance in North Carolina 
that we were trying to stress is that 
church and independent colleges and 
universities have traditionally enrolled 
as many students as, or more than, state 
colleges and universities.—Eds. 


Communion Practice 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just finished reading in the “Let- 
ters to the Editor” in the February 11 
issue of your paper, the letter from N. P. 
Farrior about the all-too--common practice 
of holding the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper and all partaking at one time. I 
too have been trying to find out where such 
a practice could have originated. Mr. 
Farrior’s letter covered the ground very 
well and I, for one, would like to see this 
letter, expanded perhaps, put in leaflet 
form and made available for distribution. 

In my ministry I have, both as pastor 
and as Moderator of sessions of vacant 
churches, encouraged some half-dozen 
churches to discontinue this absurd prac- 
tice. I have never had much difficulty in 
convincing the elders when I have brought 
out the points emphasized in this letter, 
but such a leaflet would have been help- 
ful for distribution not only to the elders 
but to the whole congregation. 

Epw. E. Morris. 
Cutler, Indiana. 


At Garrett, Chicago 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The Interdenominational School for 
Rural Leaders at Garrett Biblical Sem- 
inary, Evanston, Illinois will be held June 
24-July 26, 1957. Two scholarships, pro- 
viding tuition and room, are available to 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 

Courses and teachers are: 
Agricultural Economics for Rural 
Ministers—Dr. Robert Hewlett, Par- 
is, France 

2. Rural Sociology—Dr. Samuel Bliz- 

zard, Pennsylvania State University 

3. The Program of the Rural Church— 
Dr. Rockwell Smith, of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute faculty. 

Any pastors, who are college graduates, 
who may be interested, should write to 
me. I am to send our two nominations 
by May 15, but an earlier date would be 
much better. 

JAMES M. Carr, Secretary. 
Town and Country Church Dept, 
341-B Ponce De Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Straight Through 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I’d like you to know I appreciate the 
fine reporting and splendid editorial com- 
ments of THE OutTLooK. Of the magazines 
I get, it is the only one I read straight 
through, and as soon as it arrives. It in- 
terests me from cover to cover. 

LEXINGTON, Ky. 


Tribune Friend 


To Tue OUTLOOK: 


You are keeping up the spirit and tra- 
ditions of The Presbyterian Tribune in a 
most laudable manner. ... 

WEstT SACRAMENTO, CALIF, 


Wilbur La Roe Says: 


N. C. P. M. in New York 


Presbyterian Men. Imagine both 
Grand Ballrooms of the Statler and the 
New Yorker filled to capacity with Pres- 
byterian men. One wonders whether 
there is in American Protestantism any- 
thing to equal the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. Also, whether there 
are more outstanding Christian leaders 
than Blake, Moser, Payne, Morse, Prof- 
fitt, McGilvray, Driscoll and Moore, all 
of whom were there. One is uplifted 
spiritually, one gets a new appreciation 
of the high quality of our church, and 
one is grateful for such fellowship. 


The Miracle of the Church. When 
Eugene Carson Blake speaks the walls 
shake. They shook when he addressed 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men in New York. His main point: The 
church is one of God’s great miracles. 
In spite of the dependence on frail hu- 
mans, and in spite of oppression, per- 
secution and tyranny, the church of 
Jesus Christ continues to march on and 
is now stronger than ever. Todav’s great 
need: A deeper commitment by intel- 
ligent laymen. “I don’t know which is 
the worse, commitment without intelli- 
gence, or intelligence without commit- 
ment.” I suspect that the latter is worse. 


Marching Orders. From whom do 
Christians get their “marching orders?” 
According to Dr. Blake, the adherents of 
some faiths are led to believe that God’s 
“marching orders” are channelled down 
to the people through bishops, whereas 
evangelical Christians get their orders 
directly from God. But the trouble with 
most Christians is that they interpret 
God’s orders in such a way as to insure 
comfort and complacency, whereas Jesus 
Christ wants a type of discipleship that 
is almost sure to produce bruises and 
scars, and may cause death. 


The Church’s Mission. “Our mis- 
sion field today is the world. Govern- 
ments, national and local, should feel the 
influence of the church more than they 
do. When I was Governor of New Jer- 
sey I was subjected to heavy pressure 
from many groups but never once did 
Protestantism confer with me concern- 
ing my decisions or policies. The local 
minister can’t do much to influence gov- 
ernment, gut his congregation can. You 
Christian laymen are the salt of the earth 
—the salt that can really save our world.” 
Ex-GovERNoR ALFRED E. DrISscoLt. 
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Churchmen Should Use 
“Proper Pressures” 


New York (rNS)—Alfred E. Dris- 
coll, governor of New Jersey from 1947 
to 1954, said here that Christians fail 
to exert “proper pressures” on govern- 
ment. 

He told an area meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men that 
during his tenure of office “‘all kinds of 
pressure groups” attempted to influence 
him “but never did the Protestant 
churches seek to influence my decisions.” 

Mr. Driscoll stressed that he was not 
encouraging the churches to form lobbies. 
But he observed that church bodies might 
more frequently voice their approval or 
disapproval of governmental actions. 

Calling upon the church “to exert an 
influence for good,” he said: 

“The Christian Church carries more 
striking power and in the long run will 
have more influence than all of our great 
armies and all of our weapons of war.” 

Hermann N. Morse, general secretary 
of the Board of National Missions, Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, warned that the 
“Christian Church must not stand still 
for one moment.” If it should, he said, 
“the world would move off and leave it. 
Isolationism is just a pure myth. Like 
rugged individualism, it is a word used 
only in a political campaign.” 


Religious Question 


Paul Calvin Payne, general secretary 
of the denomination’s Board of Educa- 
tion, told the delegates that ‘“‘the whole 
human race has acquired the power to 
destroy itself but the question of human 
survival is a religious question.” 

“Everyone seeks the answer from the 
church rather than science,” he said. “The 
church is the organism on which God 
depends to fulfill his purpose.” 

Dr. Payne urged the men to look be- 
yond the local boundaries of their con- 
gregations and participate more in “in- 
ternational communities” such as the 
World Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Some 4,000 delegates from 13 eastern 
states attended the three-day gathering. 
The council, a laymen’s organization, has 
grown from about 300 members to more 
than 400,000 in nine years. With 2,700 
chapters in churches throughout the 
United States, the group aims at enlisting 
every Presbyterian man for active service 
in his church. 


Cunningham Resigns as 
President of Davidson 


President John R. Cunningham has 
announced his resignation as head of 
Davidson College (N. C.) effective next 
September 1. 

He is to become president of the Pres- 
byterian Foundation which is designed 
to solicit, receive and administer funds 
for all the agencies of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

Dr. Cunningham has been president of 
Davidson since 1941. He was Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly in 1947 and 
president of the Association of American 
Colleges during a recent term. 

Actions of the General Assembly in 
recent years have looked toward a more 
vigorous promotion of the Foundation 
and the engagement of Dr. Cunningham 
as its head is interpreted as a step in 
that direction. Foundation assets re- 
ported to the last Assembly totaled $941,- 
691. Headquarters for this work has 
been in Charlotte, N. C. 

During his years as president of 
Davidson, Dr. Cunningham has seen its 
resources greatly increased through major 
financial campaigns, with other attain- 
ments keeping pace. 


Flood Damage at Pikeville 

Pikeville College in Kentucky suf- 
fered extensive damage recently during 
the floods in that area when the Big 
Sandy River sent a 57 ft. wall of water 
rushing through a portion of the town. 
Losses at the college were estimated at 
more than $100,000. 

It is estimated that one-fourth of the 
student body will be unable to continue 
at the college this year, with a good many 
of them having to return home to help 
repair the flood damage. 

Shop and athletic equipment will have 
to be replaced and furniture for faculty 
families and other funds for college 
needs are being sought. 


U. P. Vote, 562-347 


United Presbyterians are now on rec- 
ord 562-347 in favor of uniting with 
Presbyterians, USA. In only seven out 
of 29 presbyteries has the vote opposed 
the step. 


Ordination Still 42-40 


In the Presbyterian Church, U. S., the 
vote on ordaining women officers is still 
42-40 against the proposal, with three 
presbyteries yet to vote. 


WCC Leaders Talk With 
Hungarian Church Head 


GENEVA (RNS)—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, and Eugene Carson Blake, 
a member of its executive committee and 
president of the National Council of 
Churches in the U.S., returned here from 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, where they met 
with the head of the Hungarian State 
Office for Church Affairs. 

Purpose of the meeting, Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft disclosed, was to discuss the ‘‘dif- 
ficult situation” of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church and to refute “certain 
accusations” against the World Council 
which had been made by Hungarian au- 
thorities. 

He said the World Council had learn- 
ed of these development from Carl E. 
Lund-Quist of Lindsborg, Kans., who 
made a visit to Hungary in his capacity 
as executive secretary of the Lutheran 
World Federation. The council’s ex- 
ecutive committee, he added, decided 
that personal discussions should be held 
with Janos Horvath, head of the Hun- 
garian State Office for Church Affairs, 
and the latter agreed to a meeting in 
Prague. 


Galyatetoe Meeting 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft reported that he 
and Dr. Blake gave Mr. Horvath a full 
account of the relations which the World 
Council had with Hungarian Churches 
at the time its Central Committee met at 
Galyatetoe in that country last August 
and since then. 

Among the accusations which they re- 
futed, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said, was one 
which stated that ‘‘we knew at Galyatetoe 
what was ahead in Hungary.” This 
quotation, a reference to the anti-Soviet 
revolt which broke out in Budapest last 
October, was attributed by the Budapest 
daily, Nepakaret, to Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. 


Concern for the Church 

The two World Council officials said 
they told Mr. Horvath that the council’s 
concern for the position of the church 
in Hungary had been openly discussed 
and brought to the attention of the gov- 
ernment authorities. 

With regard to the present situation of 
the Hungarian Reformed Church, largest 
Protestant body in the country, the World 
Council representatives said they empha- 
sized to Mr. Horvath that their one con- 
cern was that this church as well as other 
churches should have leaders who would 








be fully trusted by their congregations. 
They said they made it clear that this 
would be achieved only if completely 
free and independent elections were or- 
ganized for church officials. 


Koinonia Leaders Make 
Plans to Continue 


Persecuted by bombs, the burning of 
farm buildings, the cancellation of all 
insurance and withdrawal of credit, the 
people of Koinonia Farm are determined 
to carry on, C. Conrad Browne told dele- 
gates to a Brotherhood Convocation in 
South Bend, Ind. Koinonia, an inter- 
racial farm project located near Ameri- 
cus, Ga., is operated by a group of Chris- 
tians on a cooperative basis. 

Mr. Browne, who is a member of the 
community, described a recent dynamite 
blast which completely destroyed the 
farm’s roadside market with a total loss 
of $7,000. He told of fires three nights 
later when terrorists burned one farm 


house and tried to burn two others while 
county investigators and the curious 
merely looked on. Rifle bullets have been 
fired into gasoline pumps, school chil- 
dren attacked and an economic boycott 
instigated by those who opopse the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded 14 years 
ago—‘‘living out the ideal of equality 
of all men before God.” Its founder and 
director is Clarence Jordan. Residents 
of the community help support themselves 
by the sale of home-cured meats, pecans 
and peanuts. New orders are hoped for, 
Mr. Browne said, now that the commu- 
nity’s predicament is known. 

Some hope that the people of Georgia 
will not condone further lawless violence 
was evidenced when Mr. Browne told the 
group that the ministerial association of 
Americus and Sumter Counties had pre- 
sented a petition to Georgia’s Governor 
Griffin. They have now been backed 
by the Georgia Council of Churches in 
an appeal to the Governor for protection. 
He also reported that members of the 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: John 
B. Spragens, minister of education in the 
First church, Dallas, Texas; and Charles E. 
S. Kraemer, president of the General As- 
sembly’s Training School. 


PURPOSE OF LENT 
What is the purpose of Lent? Would 
it be helpful if people in those church- 
es which have not usually emphasized 
it put more stress on it? How could 
they use it helpfully? 


SPRAGENS: The observance of Lent is 
generally accompanied by the voluntary 
denial to oneself of some pleasures or in- 
dulgences as a means of recalling the 
suffering of Christ, the sacrifice which 
he made for our sakes. From that point 
of view I think it is well that at all times, 
and perhaps particularly at this period 
of the vear prior to Faster, we recall 
his suffering for us. What we might 
do with it is something else. I am afraid 
our observances of Lent are sometimes 
merely mechanical things that don’t 
really reach our spirits. Where we cculd 
use the things we give up to remind us 
continually of Christ’s sacrifice for us, 
I think it would be a good thing for us. 


CHRISTIAN CALENDAR 
In connection with this discussion of 
Lent, will you comment on some as- 
pects of the more frequent use of the 
Christian Vear? This seems to be fol- 
lowed by more and more churches. 


KRAEMER: So far as the observance 
of Lent is concerned, I think the same 
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as Mr. Spragens said about the possi- 
bility of its becoming a merely mechan- 
ical, external thing, is perhaps one rea- 
son many of the churches have turned 
away from the observance. And yet what 
has happened is that instead of saying 
we do not want to have self-discipline 
and self-sacrifice just at one set period 
of the year, in actuality it has worked 
out that we don’t have any self-discipline 
or any self-sacrifice at any period of the 
year. I think, therefore, that it might 
be well for us to discipline ourselves 
more than most of us or as many of our 
churches have done. So far as following 
the ecclesiastical calendar of the church 
year is concerned, perhaps some of the 
reasons some of the churches departed 
from that was the feeling that we should 
have more freedom in our worship. But 
what has hanpened there often happens 
—when vou trv to get freedom vou just 
follow individual inclination. I have 
found it verv helpful to trv to follow the 
ecclesiastical calendar. It brings me 
around to the great doctrines of the 
church. For example, I don’t believe I 
had ever preached on the doctrine of the 
Ascension, or the coming again of Christ, 
and I began to he made conscious of 
these things by following the church cal- 
endar. 

MoperAtor: More and more min- 
isters seem to be following that practice, 
and many of them find it very helpful in 
presenting a more complete Christian 
message. It is also very illuminating 
and interesting to their congregations be- 
cause it keeps a preacher from riding 
some of his hobbies. People, therefore, 
benefit from this more balanced ap- 
proach. 


Marion (O.) Ministerial Association are 
undertaking an ongoing project to aid the 
Koinonia community.—Nancy Law- 
RENCE in The Religious Newsweekly. 


N. C. or Appalachia? 

When Asheville Presbytery meets April 
16 it will have before it a request from 
the Sylva, N. C., session requesting that 
an overture be directed to the General 
Assembly that that presbytery be trans- 
ferred from the Synod of Appalachia to 
the Synod of North Carolina within 
whose geographical bounds it lies. Ap- 
palachia was organized in 1912 with 
mountain presbyteries in Western N. C., 
East Tennessee, Southwest Virginia, and 
a small area in Kentucky most of which 
has been returned to the Synod of Ken- 
tucky. 

A synod must be composed of at least 
three presbyteries. The others in Appa- 
lachia are Abingdon (Va.), Holston and 
Knoxville (Tenn.). 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U.S.) 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 

Louisiana—(M)* C. D. Wardlaw, Lake 
Charles; J. A. Reed, Opelousas; H. P. J. 
L’heureux, (E)* Julian C. Miller, Baton 
Rouge; Ulric Wright, Jackson; F. L. Stain- 
back, Oakdale. 

Louisiana-Mississippi—(M) J. E. Baxter, 
Louin, Miss.; (E) C. H. Hutchings, New 
Orleans, La. 

New Orleans—(M) F. Ray Riddle, New 
Orleans; David Shepperson, Jr., Morgan 
City; T. E. Davis, Gretna; (E) W. B. 
Nourse, Metairie; H. G. Fritchie, Slidell; 
W. E. Walker, Amite. 

Red River—(M) W. Taylor Reveley, 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. L. McLeod, Shreveport; 
Robert R. Shepperson, Fairbanks; (E) 
John R. Humble, Monroe; Fred Hamilton, 
Downsville; Ovey Trahan, Winnfield. 

SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel—(M) Henry P. Mobley, Rock 
Hill; M. P. Calhoun, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. 
Topham, Sharon; (E) Thomas S. Lesslie, 
Fort Mill; George Waldrop, Lancaster; 
Lacy K. Ford, Clover. 

Charleston—(M) Frank B. Estes, Estill; 
Wm. C. Frierson, Denmark; (E) J. J. 
Lauch, Sullivans Islands; J. W. Logan, Sr., 

seaufort. 

Congaree—(M) Palmer M. Patterson, 
Fastover; Jack M. Kennedy, Aiken; John 
W. Davis, Johnston: (E) H. Graham Rey- 
nolds, Trenton; W. W. Zealy, Jr., Augusta, 
Ga.; Frank Needham, Columbia. 

Enoree—(M) Edouard Patte, Clinton; 
David G. Davies, C. Newman Faulconer, 
Greenville: (E) R. M. Stoddard, Pelzer; 

Robert L. Smith, Pauline; W. Fred Tribble, 
Lockhart. 

Harmony—(M) R. W. Park, Sr., Olanta; 
Denny M. Hill, Mayesville; (E) S. 
Rogan, Greeleysville: Earl Berry, Sumter. 

Pee Dee—(M) J. Frank Ligon, McColl; 
H. L. Reaves, Florence; (E) F. E. Coxe, 
Bennettsville; Dr. Frank Martin, Mullins. 

Piedmont—(M) C. L. Letson, Walhalla; 
W. M. Frampton, (FEF) James S. Beaty, An- 
derson; Ernest W. Evans, Iva. 

South Carolina—(M) H. B. Fraser, Green- 
wood: W. T. Jones, Columbia: (E) S. W. 
Sherard, W. F. Kay, Abbeville. 

SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluestone—(M) J. W. Witherspoon, 
Beckley: B. B. Breitenhirt. (EK) Joseph 
Hodgson, Fayetteville; W. W. Hunter, Mt. 
Hope. 

Greenbrier—(M) J. K. Fleming, Green- 
ville; D. L. Beard, White Sulphur Springs; 
(E) O. B. Yokum, Mill Creek; C. B. Vest, 
Maxwelton. 

Kanawha—(™M) Maynard C. Woltz, Har- 
vey H. Orr. Charleston: Arnold B. Poole, 
Logan; Andrew R. Bird, Jr.. Lawrence A. 
Davis, (E) Dr. C. H. Boso, S. R. Pritchard, 
Huntington; R. W. Adams, Belle: F. L. 
Sattes, Charleston; H. Marvin Williams, 
Sutton. 









*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner's name, 
his home town is the next one listed. 
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@ Report to the Birmingham Assembly 


On Homes and Hospitals 


Upon authorization of the 1956 Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Moderator appointed 
the following to serve as the Ad Interim 
Committee on Homes and Hospitals: 
Harvard A. Anderson, Harry H. Bryan, 
John Olert, Jr., Dr. D. M. Allan, Mrs. 
O. D. Ford, Mr. Garland Lasater, Dr. 
John R. McCain, Dr. Monroe T. Gil- 
mour, Dr. Alan Keith-Lucas, and Dr. 
Edward D. Grant, chairman. 


Into the hands of this committee the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
placed the following communications: 

1. “That the General Assembly appoint 
an ad interim committee to study the place 
of Homes for the Aging in the Presby- 
terian Church; that this committee be suf- 
ficiently financed to make a thorough 
study of the need for such homes, the 
best type of home, the place of responsi- 
bility for the conduct, and the responsi- 
bility of the General Assembly as to over- 
sight, etc., and to bring in any other 
recommendations which it may deem 
proper.” 


2. “The Presbytery of Potomac respect- 
fully overtures the General Assembly to 
consider the advisability of setting up 
a Division of Welfare Agencies to be 
under the direction of the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief, to study the problems, 
give guidance and set up standards for 
homes for children, homes for the aging, 
hospitals and similar agencies.” 

The ad interim committee, after prior 
study of these matters, held one meeting 
in Atlanta, Ga., January 23 and 24 and 
respectfully presents the following report 
to the 1957 General Assembly for its 
prayerful consideration : 

While the matters submitted to this 
Ad Interim Committee are particularly 
urgent, we do not feel that the answers 
offered here are final, or that these mat- 
ters can be settled at any one General 
Assembly. Some of these problems are 
just emerging at this time and their full 
implications for the organized program 
of the church are not yet altogether clear. 
A constructive approach in some cases 
calls for large capital investments not 
now in sight, an increasing output of 
professional leadership not yet fully ac- 
knowledged as our church’s responsibil- 
ity, and a close cooperation between the 
Assembly agency responsible for this 
work and those in synods and presbyte- 
ries actually financing and operating 
these institutions. We believe that es- 
tablishing standards at this time would 
be premature, for these must be wrought 
out of experience in the field rather than 
from theory. 

It is gratifving to the ad interim com- 
mittee to discover that virtually every 
synod within the bounds of our Assem- 
bly is to some degree involved in the 
support and operation of children’s 
homes, while several have moved into the 
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From the Report 


1. Synods, presbyteries and local 
groups are urged to establish homes for 
the aging. 

2. Smaller dwelling units are pointed 
to as found by some to be better than 
institutional type operations. 

3. Church-owned hospitals are not 
recommended but individuals are urged 
to help establish hospitals where need- 
ed. 

4. Operation of nursing homes 
stressed as current need. 

5. Chaplaincy service for hospitals 
and institutions is recommended. 

6. Modification of traditional type of 
care of dependent children is urged so 
as to use ‘‘new techniques and new 
skills.’’ 

7. Division of Homes and Christian 
Welfare recommended for Board of 
Church Extension. 





field of homes for the aging. It would 
appear, however, that while seeking the 
Assembly’s counsel as to policy in these 
fields, none appear to suggest Assembly 
responsibility for support and operation. 

Results of the ad interim committee’s 
study of each portion of the assignment, 
are presented herewith: 


1. Presbyterian Homes for the 

Aging 

Basic changes in our society have 
created for church families the respon- 
sibility for caring for more and more of 
our aging people than heretofore. Med- 
ical science has prolonged life far beyond 
the years of normal retirement. Crowd- 
ing of families into smaller houses and 
apartments has increased the tensions of 
normal family living. Modern living 
standards have rapidly moved beyond 
the financial limitations of many in this 
age group. Mobility of family life often 
necessitates separation of aged parents 
from their children, and in planning to 
meet these needs the church appears to 
be lagging behind governmental agen- 
cies, and commercial interest. 

In recent years more and more thought 
has gone into the establishment by va- 
rious church bodies of homes for the care 
of the aging. It appears that at least 
six of the larger denominations in Amer- 
ica have already begun aggressively to 
attack this problem. The Methodist 
Church, for example, has sixty-nine such 
homes scattered over the country, while 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has not 
less than one hundred such homes avail- 
able to older people. Some groups have 
discovered that small dwelling units 
properly located serve better than large 
institutional-type buildings. It is ob- 
vious that it is a growing function of 
the church in modern society to render 
life happier and more spiritually satis- 
fying for these older citizens. 


Several of our own synods and pres- 
byteries have established homes for the 
aging or are now in the planning stage, 
and we here record our gratitude to them 
for their leadership in this significant 
service. We confidently believe it not 
only is the duty but the obligation of our 
church to give this largely neglected 
group the best knowledge, the most effi- 
cient means, and the most devoted care 
that can be provided. 


Special considerations involved in the 
care of the aging that require careful 
study on a broad basis are building costs, 
initial capital outlay, sources of continu- 
ing income, proper geographical loca- 
tion for homes, worthy and attainable 
professional standards for personnel, 
adequate staff training, and programs of 
activity that meet personal, social, and 
spiritual needs of the aging. It is our 
conviction that if the church fails to 
respond to this opportunity for service, 
or attempts to meet it on an inadequate 
basis, secular agencies must and will 
increasingly take over. While this may 
be inevitable as the problem grows, we 
believe that only homes which are Chris- 
tian in atmosphere and in purpose, and 
which are operated on a non-profit basis, 
will adequately serve the needs of our 
aging who too often must face their de- 
clining years unattended and alone. 

In the light of the above, the commit- 
tee recommends: 


1. That the General Assembly give its 
endorsement as a Christian ministry to 
the establishment of Presbyterian homes 
for the aging and recommend increased 
activity in this field of activity to synods, 
presbyteries, and local church groups. 

2. That the Assembly organize itself to 
offer professional guidance to the projects 
already under way and to those who are 
awaiting counsel before proceeding with 
their plans. 

3. That the Assembly through its proper 
agency collaborate with synods and pres- 
byteries in setting up standards for the 
selection of sites and for the construction 
of homes for the aging, and in setting up 
policies for operation, personnel, programs 
of entertainment and recreation, and all 
that may be involved in the physical and 
spiritual health of the aging. 

4. That the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and the Board of Women’s Work be 
encouraged to enlarge and strengthen 
their present programs of education and 
activity to meet the growing needs of 
older members of our church. 


Il. Presbyterian Hospitals 

The ad interim committee finds that 
while there are a few hospitals within the 
bounds of our Assembly bearing the des- 
ignation ‘Presbyterian,’ these actually 
are not operated under the direction of 
the Presbyterian Church or any of its 
agencies. Because our church has no 
accumulated experience in the growing 








complexities of hospital erection, because 
of the high cost of construction and oper- 
ation which have reached almost astro- 
nomical figures, and because in too many 
cases poor public relations arise between 
hospital administration and their constit- 
uencies, the ad interim committee believes 
it is unwise at this time for the Presby- 
terian Church officially to enter the field 
of hospital construction and administra- 
tion. 

Undeniably there exist many points 
within the bounds of our Assembly in 
need of greatly increased hospital facili- 
ties. Public Health standards suggest 
that every community should have 4.5 
general hospital beds per 1000 popula- 
tion. Over against this, the area served 
by our church averages less than 3.6 beds 
per 1000. Federal capital funds are 
available up to 60% or more for hospital 
construction which meets Federal re- 
quirements. These funds are available 
to any non-profit group that wishes to 
undertake the obligation of providing 
these professional services. While the 
committee doubts the wisdom of our 
church’s venturing into this field on a 
denominational basis, we feel that Pres- 
byterians might wisely join with other 
church groups and community agencies 
to provide Protestant or community hos- 
pitals in which the needs of Christian 
people may adequately be served. 

Our Presbyterian Church, U.S., how- 
ever, can render a greatly needed Chris- 
tian service through the establishment 
of nursing homes for the treatment of 
chronic diseases, for prolonged conva- 
lescence, and for the rehabilitation of 
patients not requiring full hospital care. 
Federal funds are available also for this 
type of construction where definite need 
is proved and Federal standards are met. 
Such undertakings could be initiated by 
synods, presbyteries, or even by groups 
of churches where the need exists. If 
such should be undertaken, the Assembly 
might well set up its own standards as 
to the quality of service to be rendered 
and the qualifications of personnel to be 
employed where the church is involved. 

Then committee feels also that Pres- 
byterian churches might well take the 
lead in the use of present hospital faci- 
ties for more effective Christian witness 
to the sick and to their anxious families 
through the establishing of a Presby- 
terian Chaplaincy Service. This calls 
for training facilities approved by the 
General Assembly, and the accreditation 
of chaplains to hospitals. This ministry 
to patients, to families, and to hospital 
staffs offers a rich field of Christian serv- 
ice in many communities over the South 
today. 

In addition, every Presbyterian church 
should be alert to service opportunities 
in nearby Federal, state and county in- 
stitutions for the mentally and physically 
ill. This we regard as a normal church 


obligation which could well be under- 
taken by local groups with great spiritual 
profit to themselves and to those who so 
sorely need their care. 

We therefore recommend: 

1. That the General Assembly decline 
to adopt a policy of establishing Presby- 
terian hospitals at this time and endorse 
the establishment of nursing homes by 
synods, presbyteries, and local church 
groups as a growing and needy field of 
Christian service. 

2. That the Assembly, while undertak- 
ing no financial responsibility for nurs- 
ing homes, offer through the appropriate 
agency, counsel to synods, presbyteries 
and local church groups so that this work 
may be established on a high Christian 
level. 

3. That the Assembly encourage the set- 
ting up of a Presbyterian Chaplaincy 
Service for hospitals and institutions 
within our area and refer this matter to 
the proper Assembly agency for further 
study and report to the Assembly. 


Ill. Homes for Children 

The physical care of homeless and 
neglected children, and ministry to their 
spiritual and material needs, have been 
a long recognized responsibiilty of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The committee is convinced that our 
church must maintain programs of in- 
stitutional care, foster family home care, 
and programs of adoption, if we are to 
meet the varied need of homeless children 
in the best possible manner. All of these 
approaches are already well established 
in a few synods and presbyteries. Some 
programs are now being expanded to in- 
clude new types of care, while in a few 
cases, groups are holding plans in abey- 
ance awaiting guidance as to the direction 
they should take. 

It is generally recognized that the 
problem of the church in accepting re- 
sponsibility for homeless children has 
become more complicated in recent years 
for the following reasons: 

1. Most children need care today as a 
result of family breakdown rather than 
because of death of parents. This re- 
quires the church to work with parents 
in the interest of family rehabilitation 
and tends to produce more emotionally 
disturbed children than heretofore. 

2. The development of goveremental 
programs for aid to dependent children 
tends to keep children within their own 
homes, or in some cases provides foster 
family care, so that the church often is 
asked to deal with the most difficult chil- 
dren in this group. 

3. A growing number of children need 
custodial care for only a limited length 
of time rather than for the length of their 
childhood. This would appear to suggest 
modification of our present approach to 
this problem. 

Obviously the church needs to rethink 
this whole problem and to apply new 
techniques and new skills to its child 
care program. We may well be proud of 
those in our church who so ably have 
rendered an increasingly effective min- 
istry through this trying period of transi- 
tion, and their awareness of the chang- 
ing situation and their efforts to meet its 


growing demands are a proper claim upon 
the church for increasing support and 
for larger assistance in adjusting their 
work to the changing situation. 

The committee therefore recommends: 

1. That the General Assembly reaffirm 
its policy of synod and presbytery support 
and administration of our church’s child 
care program. 

2. That the General Assembly organize 
itself to offer increasingly effective guid- 
ance, staff training opportunities, and 
technical and professional assistance to 
local groups, and make available profes- 
sional service to these groups in studying, 
planning, and interpreting their work and 
in establishing standards of performance 
worthy of our church. 


IV. Assignment of Responsibility 


All of the above recommendations have 
assumed General Assembly supervision 
and oversight of the type of Christian 
service under consideration. But this com- 
mittee is not prepared at this time to rec- 
ommend an entirely new Assembly agency 
set up for this purpose. While one of 
the recommendations placed in the com- 
mittee’s hands suggested setting up a 
Division of Welfare Agencies in the 
Board of Annuities and Relief, the com- 
mittee feels this would not be wise for the 
reason that this Board is altogether fiscal 
in its operation. It is the committee’s 
judgment that the responsibility for 
homes should be assigned to an Assem- 
bly agency already serving in an ad- 
visory capacity to synods and _ presby- 
teries in matters of common interest 
against a background of successful ex- 
perience in cooperative enterprises. 

Therefore, the committee recommends: 

1. That the General Assembly establish 
a Division of Homes and Christian Wel- 
fare within the Board of Church Exten- 
sion which shall be responsible for coun- 
seling and collaborating with synods and 
presbyteries in all matters relating to 
policies and standards of childrens’ homes, 
nursing homes, and homes for the aging. 

2. That the General Assembly make 
adequate provision for budget and staff 


of this new division as soon as the way 
be clear. 


UTS (Va.) Alumni Raise 
Special Support Fund 


Alumni of Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia, in their first fund- 
raising effort, have surpassed their goal 
for a seminary project. With a goal of 
$2,400, they went somewhat beyond in 
supporting the cost of a visiting professor 
during the current term. 

John S. Whale, British theologian and 
educator, is the visiting professor. 

Officers for the new vear include: An- 
drew R. Bird, Jr., Huntington, W. Va., 
president; George Staples, Davidson, N. 
C., vice-president; Connolly C. Gamble, 
Jr., of the seminary, secretary-treasurer; 
John A. Womeldorf, Waynesboro, Va., 
and Fred R. Stair, Hickory, N. C., di- 
rectors. Carl R. Pritchett, Bethesda, 
Md., the retiring president, will also serve 
as a director. 
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SCOTLAND NEWSLETTER 


International Affairs and the Church 


Events in the Middle East and Central 
Europe towards the end of 1956 affected 
the life of the churches here in ways 
which it is still difficult to assess. 


The shock of Franco-British interven- 
tion in the Israel-Egypt dispute produced 
as sharp a division of opinion within 
the churches as in the nation. It would 
probably be true to say that those who 
approved that action were as numerous, 
or at least as articulate, as those who 
felt it cause for shame and repentance. 
Many leading churchmen did commit 
themselves to a frank condemnation of 
the Government’s action, and the church- 
es were by no means unrepresented in 
the substantial body of critical opinion 
within the country which forced the gov- 
ernment to its belated recognition of the 
obligations incumbent on membership of 
United Nations. But the Commission of 
the General Assembly, meeting in No- 
vember, was unable to agree on any pro- 
nouncement more positive than to urge 
that the authority of United Nations re- 
quires to be restored, and that revision 
of the Charter, and perhaps provision for 
a permanent International Force, may be 
necessary for that purpose. 


Subsequent events and the passage of 
time have to some extent eased the first 
tension of feeling. It is questionable, 
however, whether the change of Premier 
and Cabinet has done anything to reas- 
sure those who hoped for a less intran- 
sigeant approach to such problems as 
closely affect national interests. Nor 
have the actions (or inaction) of United 
Nations furnished much encouragement 
for their claim that situations of the sort 
can be swiftly and effectively dealt with 
through that body. 


Dangerous Conclusion 

Among ordinary Christian people, one 
result seems to be a strengthening of the 
weary feeling that world events today are 
so complex that they must be left to the 
“experts” to disentangle, and that the 
individual must at least do nothing to 
embarrass them by interfering in mat- 
ters beyond his comprehension. Against 
this despairing and dangerous conclusion 
it is not easy to summon the spirit that 
speaks the truth in love. 


Meanwhile the consequences of the 
Suez venture are felt in the economic and 
social life of the nation, and church life 
is not unaffected. The cost of the mili- 
tary operations in Suez was $84,000,000, 
and the budget in April will bring this 
further home to the taxpayer. Unem- 
ployment, consequent on the shrunken 





MR. CAMERON, our Scotland correspondent, 
is pastor of St. John’s church, Dundee. 
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demand for automobiles, etc., has already 
hit the areas concerned in that industry 
and its ancillaries, and labor disputes 
are provoked by the injustices insepar- 
able from wholesale “lay-offs” of em- 
ployees. The church is faced by rising 
costs which seriously affect her building 
programs and other commitments at home 
and abroad. Many of her most faithful 
members, hard hit by the rising cost of 
living, are in no position to increase their 
givings correspondingly. Even the re- 
strictions in travel, consequent on the 
drastic rationing of both light and heavy 
fuel-oils, have made their mark. 

Bus services are drastically curtailed 
on Sundays, and some church services 
have to be timed so that members living 
at a distance may not miss a particular 
bus home and have to wait half-an-hour 
where formerly six minutes would have 
brought the next bus. Ministers have to 
plan their visiting carefully to save gaso- 
line. The basic monthly ration for an 
average car is 7% gallons (or nine 
American gallons); ministers are grant- 
ed a supplementary ration calculated to 
allow them altogether about 550 miles a 
month. And gasoline, which had reached 
a record cost of about 60¢ a gallon in 
recent years, now costs 84¢. These diffi- 
culties are minor in comparison with the 
gravity of the whole situation, and it is 
hoped that some of them at least will 
prove, aS we are assured, temporary. 
There is at least some evidence that 
people are looking to the churches for 
guidance in interpreting the spiritual 
significance of the present crises, and for 
strength to face their own troubles. 


Refugees from Hungary 


The plight of Hungary is deeply felt 
in Scotland, where the national church 
has had an association, extending for 
more than a century, with the Reformed 
Church of that country. (Readers may 
be aware of the generous American as- 
sistance which made possible the re- 
building of the shattered Scottish Mis- 
sion premises in Budapest after the sec- 
ond world war.) News has come that 
these premises have survived the recent 
troubles without damage, and that our 
gallant Hungarian friends of the Re- 
formed Church are continuing to main- 
tain the work in the face of great diffi- 
culties, as they have done without a Scots 
leader since 1948. A long-standing ar- 
rangement, interrupted since 1939, where- 
by a number of Hungarian theological 
students came each year to study at the 
colleges of the Church of Scotland, was 


to have been resumed this winter, but has 
now had to be postponed indefinitely. 

But the Scottish interest in Hungary 
was abundantly demonstrated by the 
immediate and generous response, in 
money, clothing, and offers of hospitality 
for refugees, to the appeal issued in 
November. More than 11,000 Hun- 
garians have been brought to Britain. 
About 250 of these, accommodated in a 
camp a few miles from this city, have 
found the kindest of treatment and the 
warmest of welcomes from the people in 
the neighborhood. Many are in a state 
of nervous tension, and some, who had 
understood that their stay here was to be 
only a stage in their journey to Canada, 
and who refused offers to work lest that 
prospect be jeopardized, created for a 
while an impression of ingratitude. 

But your correspondent, in whose 
manse a young Hungarian couple have 
made their home, can testify to their 
genuine appreciation of the welcome they 
have received, and to their courage, in- 
dustry, and readiness to adapt themselves 
to strange customs and unfamiliar ways 
of work. Conversation at the table is a 
mixture of English and German, with 
occasional words in Hungarian and Rus- 
sian, for the husband was a prisoner of 
war both in Germany and in Russia. But 
although the couple are Roman Catholic, 
the “language of faith” has proved in- 
deed to be a common tongue, and this, 
surely, is confirmation of our conviction 
that human misunderstandings can be 
resolved when we learn to meet on the 
basis of our deepest need where God 
meets us in mercy, love and grace through 
Jesus Christ our Redeemer. 


Billy Graham and Yale 


New Haven, Conn. (RNsS)—Evan- 
gelist Billy Graham said here that his 
four-day student mission at Yale Univer- 
sity was “one of the most spiritually re- 
warding periods I have ever spent.” 

He said he detected on the part of the 
students a “‘sincere seeking after God.” 

“I did not find the trick questions one 
used to hear,” Mr. Graham said. “In- 
stead I found the students asking sincere 
questions indicating a deep spiritual 
hunger.” 

The evangelist addressed a total of 
10,400 students at four meetings. In ad- 
dition, he visited four fraternity houses 
and spoke to 150 students at each. About 
300 students made “commitments to 
Christ.” 

The Yale Daily News, student news- 
paper, criticized Mr. Graham for “an 
immature theology” and an oversimpli- 
fied approach. 
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Wasted Hours” and 
Your Sunday School 

Chief topic of discussion at the recent 
annual meeting of Christian educators 
in Cincinnati was the Wesley Shrader 
article in Life (Feb. 11), “The Most 
Wasted Hour in the Week.” 

Paul Calvin Payne of the Presby- 
rian, USA, Board of Christian Education 
said: 

“Dr. Shrader doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. We’re not smug about our 
churches or Sunday church schools, and 
deplore what hasn’t been done, but thou- 
sands of Sunday schools throughout the 
country are doing a remarkable job with 
up-to-the-minute texts and excellent 
teachers.” 

Virgil Foster of the International 
Journal of Religious Education said: 














“The author is not trying to damage 
Protestant Christian education by the neg- 
ative picture he gives of Sunday schools. 
He tries, rather, to jolt local churches into 
taking drastic action toward improving 
their educational programs. ... Severe as 
is his shock treatment, it is all to the 
good if it arouses churches to greater 
sincerity and thoroughness in their teach- 
ing ministry. Unfortunately, Dr. Shrader 
seems to have investigated more carefully 
the negative reports about Sunday schools 
than the facts about the great strides that 
are being made in developing effective 
Protestant Christian education.” 

What caused Shrader to write his 
sensationally designed article is the very 
thing that has, for years, aroused thou- 
sands of pastors, teachers and other 
churchmen as they have given their best 
to shake congregations awake to the peril 
of mediocrity. That is why we have lead- 
ership courses and summer schools and 
laboratory training and workers’ confer- 
ences and institutes and field workers 
and DCEs and refresher courses and the 
whole list. 

But the problem still stares us in the 
face. Too many people—conscientious 
ones, too—think all we should try to do 


is duplicate the sort of thing they knew 
as children 30 or 40 or 60 years ago— 
which was pretty bad! To be sure, you 
can look at the distressing situations 
until they make you ill—no preparation, 
no standards, no real objectives, no 
equipment and no money to send workers 
away for training or to employ profes- 
sional skills. Worst of all, no sense of 
need, or an easy satisfaction with poor 
performance. 

Sut you can look until you find some 
good things going on. Like some good 
materials being produced, some informed 
and dedicated workers who are always 
eager to improve their skills, some 
churches that don’t impoverish the ed- 
ucation arm of the church, some groups 
that are really creative rather than stereo- 
typed, some adult activities that are pitch- 
ed on a level that many people simply 
do not associate with what they remember 
about “Sunday school.” The list could 
be a long one. We should keep adding to 
it. 

There are plenty of time-servers, too 
many holding on to entrenched situations 
when they should step aside, too many 
who don’t seem to care—but thank God 
for a growing number of men and women 
who are doing their best to offer a credit- 
able service, using the best available 
materials and methods in a strenuous 
effort to eliminate more of those dead 
pockets of a past era that Shrader wrote 
about. 


You Should Know About: 

THe PETAL Paper. This is the name 
of the weekly paper published in Petal, 
Miss. For courageous utterance and 
humor in the midst of a tense situation, 
we know nothing to match it. P. D. 
East, with obvious low pressure. offers 
. booklet of his editorials for sale (50¢) 
but he says, ‘No rush; these will likely 
be around a long time.” He recently 
carried «a Benjamin Mavs article on seg- 
regation and every week there is some 
forthright treatment of some aspect of 
the problem. How does the paper keep 
going—and with a considerable volume 
of advertising too? 

Publisher Burorp Boone of the Tus- 
caloosa (Ala) News. His Jan. 6 edi- 
torial is the text of an address he made 
before the White Citizens Council of 
West Alabama (on the reverse side is 
that of the speaker taking the opposing 
side). Mr. Boone did a superb job. A 
sample: 

“Our problem is with ourselves, and 
what we are going to do as responsible 
American citizens to recognize, or deny. 
privileges which our courts have said are 
the proper rights of Negroes. 

“T believe the Supreme Court decision 
had to come and that it was morally 
right.” 

(Copies of his talk are available upon 
request to him.) 


GUEST EDITORS 





Staying vs. Running Away 


Protestant churches are desperately in 
need of vision, statesmanship, and a 
united strategy in the way in which they 
minister to the cities of America. 

In many cities of our country we Prot- 
estants waste money, duplicate efforts, 
and abuse leadership. The average small 
town has six or eight weak, struggling 
churches clustered near the center of 
the town. ‘They represent usually the 
major communions. Each church has a 
small membership, poor equipment, a 
weak program, and inadequate, poorly 
paid leadership. If these churches were 
to unite their resources, provide good 
equipment and then with qualified lead- 
ership and a strong going program de- 
signed to meet the religious social, youth, 
and recreational needs of the community, 
the church would take on a new stature 
in the community and the Christian re- 
ligion could be dynamic and meaningful 
to hundreds of people. 

In Chicago the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant population is about equal. 
The Protestants minister to their people 
with 1100 churches while the Roman 
Catholics minister to their people with 
250 strategically located parish churches. 
In the Chicago loop, contrary to public 
expectation, there are 25,000 residents. 
Only two Protestant churches have re- 
mained to carry on an effective ministry. 
The others have fled to the lush suburbs 
where support is easier and the need for 
flexible adjustments and program is not 
so great. The Roman Catholics maintain 
strong parish churches to meet the need 
of the heart of a great city. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, there are 350 
Protestant churches serving 29% of the 
church population. The Roman Catho- 
lics have 90 churches serving 31% of the 
population. In too many instances the 
inner city of our larger American cities 
is surrendered to the Roman Catholics or 
a fringe emotional sect. Why should 
Protestants admit defeat and move out 
and allow other religious groups to come 
in and carry on? 

Protestantism and Presbyterianism in 
particular must develop a statesmanship 
and a strategy. The day of rigid denom- 
inationalism is over at home and abroad. 
Churches should be located not on the 
basis of caprice or even on the basis of 
a local church's autonomy, but on the 
basis of a carefully worked-out strategy 
that covers the total need of the whole 
community. Flexibility of program and 
qualified leadership adjusted to the lo- 
cality are imperative. A truly Christian 
evangelism is not class conscious and 
does not stratify itself on economic Tevels. 
It provides a total Christian witness 
wherever there are elemental spiritual 
needs.—FREDERICK H. OLrrt, Second 
church, Richmond, Va. 
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HARDLY ANYTHING IS AS SIMPLE AS 


WE WISH IT WERE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“cc 


Now we see as in a mirror dimly, but 
then face to face.” —1 Cor. 13:12. 


EOPLE who are in the midst of 

learning a language, really learning 
it to speak, write and understand, will 
all tell you that the language would be 
easier if only the people who use it would 
stick to simple declarative sentences. 
Start out with “This is a cat. I see the 
cat. This is my aunt’s cat. The cat is 
grey...” and so on for pages and pages; 
and you begin to think, Well, how simple 
this is. It’s only a matter of learning 
a few new words every day, and presently 
I'll be able to say, “This is my great- 
uncle’s mongoose. The mongoose is mel- 
ancholy .. .” and so forth. 

The trouble is, much greater compli- 
cations than mongooses set in. Let us 
mention three, since we have room for 
no more. One thing is the Conditional 
Sentence, with Protasis and Apodosis. 
Even in English these are tricky. Why, 
for instance, does a child say, “If I 
should die before I wake” and not “And 
if I die before I wake”? For another 
example, Were you here? and Had vou 
been here? are both correct English, as 
questions. But ‘‘Had you been here, the 
accident would not have happened,”’ is 
good English, but ‘‘Were you here, the 
accident would not have happened” is 
very bad English. And when foreign 
language students start in on conditional 
sentences, they face a whole new set of 
complications. 

Another of these messy things tending 
to spoil the neatness of those first simple 
sentences, is Subordinate Clauses in 
general. Not only “if” but “when” and 
“although” and “because”—not to men- 
tion such substitutes for subordinate 
clauses as, “Having seen my mistake. 

. .” Subordinate clauses seem to bring 
out all that is worst in verbs. 

And a third irritating complication is 
Indirect Discourse. We are so used to it 
in English we don’t realize how hard 
it is. We are brought up with a jolt 
when we meet it in some other language, 
because then we have to struggle with 
forms that we have not used from our 
youth up. We say naturally, “He said 
he had seen you” when that was not 
what he said at all (he said, of course, 
“I saw you”). But it seems contrary 
to nature, in the beginner’s ear, when a 
German changes “ich sah Sie” to ““—dass 
er Sie gesehen hatte.’’ And so forth, and 
so forth. 


HE FACT of the matter is, language 
is bound to be complicated, simply 
because life is complicated. There is 
no way to reduce life to the point where 
all its situations and all its possibilities 
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can be expressed in simple declarative 
sentences. Indeed, the very difficulties 
just mentioned have some interesting 
parallels in life itself, once we get past 
the baby stage. 

Life would be simpler without any 
If’s. But life, as the late FDR used 
to say, is Iffy all the time, sometimes ex- 
ceedingly so. Not everything is certain, 
not everything can be stated right out 
flatly. Not everything can be put into 
plain black and white. Yes and No are 
not the only possible answers to life’s 
questions. “That depends” is often the 
wise and only proper answer. Life has 
a few certainties, but many more uncer- 
tainties. If the reader will stop a mo- 
ment to think what makes living in the 
world, at this point of its history, such 
an almost terrifying experience, he can 
see that it is because so much depends, 
at the moment, on the uncertain wills of 
some uncertain people. No man quite 
knows what he himself will do under all 
supposable circumstances, and just as 
little does he know which of all the sup- 
posable circumstances will actually ma- 
terialize. 

We often wish we could forecast the 
future without error. We sometimes wish 
life could go on in a kind of groove so 
that we would not have to think so often 
... but this is wishing to be a machine, 
not a human being. The higher in the 
scale of existence you look, the less cer- 
tainty do you have. It is only down in 
the levels without life that you can ab- 
solutely predict what (let us say) a 
molecule or a crystal will do. (And not 
absolutely even then, we are told.) 

Life would also be simpler without its 
subordinate clauses. Some things are 
really important in the highest degree, 
and some are less so, and some that may 
be more interesting than the important 
ones are perhaps of no consequence at 
all. A great deal of life’s conscious or 
unconscious choices ‘have to be preceded 
by a quick appraisal of relative values: 
What is a Must for me under the cir- 
cumstances, and what can I let go if I 
have to? The fool is the man who never 
has learned that not everything is of the 
same importance. 


Furthermore, life would be simpler if 


it were all in Direct Discourse, as the 
grammar calls it, just straightforward 
first-hand experience, no hearsay. If we 
could always feel, J know, instead of 
having to weigh the testimony of other 
people! Let the reader consider how 
much of his knowledge is based on what 
he himself personally has seen, heard or 
felt, and how much more depends on 
what others have learned and have told 
him, or written in books where he could 
find it. Let the reader try the experi- 
ment of going a whole day without once 
making a statement which he has not per- 
sonally verified. He will find he can’t 
say much. Most of our “knowledge” is 
actually Indirect Discourse. 


ELIGIOUS truth and life are not 

exempt from this general law, that 
life is seldom quite simple. Even in 
religion we strike complications, even 
paradoxes. The word IF is written large 
in the Bible. Also the Bible shows that 
not everything is equal in importance. 
Some truths, some duties, are contingent 
or subordinate to others. There are de- 
grees of goodness, degrees of sin. Some 
answers to our questions have to be put 
in the subjunctive mood. We know, said 
an apostle who could not be said to have 
a too simple mind—we know in part. 
Our knowledge, however we may and 
must cling to it in faith, is in large part 
based on the knowledge of others. We 
say, for example, “Jesus saves,” and we 
believe it. But all we personally know 
is that he has saved us,—that is, each 
Christian can say joyfully, Christ has 
saved me. But what we mean by “Jesus 
saves” is far wider than what has hap- 
pened to any one individual. The riches 
of grace in Christ Jesus are far greater 
than any one life can exhaust or fully 
know. We have to hear, beyond our own 
small voice of joy, a multitude which no 
man can number. Only the church can 
really know the grace of God in Christ, 
and if we are not willing to believe the 
countless voices of others, we shall be 
shut in to our own limited direct knowl- 
edge, we shall forget that the song of 
salvation is a chorus, not a solo. 

Only quite childish people, after all, 
want life simplified down to the primer 
level. If we keep wishing for that simple 
world without Ifs, without obscurities or 
mysteries, with total truth within each 
man’s personal reach, with no need for 
the knowledge and experience and help 
of others—then we are wishing for a 
world God never made. 
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LOUIS H. 
EVANS 


MAKE YOUR 
FAITH WORK 


A Letter from James 





A thorough exposition of James 
with many excellent illustrations, 
by the Minister-at-Large for the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
In the Letter of James, Dr. Evans 
finds the answers to a series of soul- 
searching questions to help the 
reader test and guide his life. $2.50 


THE HEART OF 
PETER MARSHALL'S 
FAITH 


Two Inspirational Messages from 
Mr. Jones, Meet the Master 


In these two sermons is the essence 
of Dr. Marshall’s preaching min- 
istry. “The Grave in the Garden,” 
a message of life eternal, is espe- 
cially appropriate for Easter. $1.00 





CHARLES L. 
ALLEN 


THE TOUCH 
OF THE 
MASTER'S 
HAND 


Christ’s Miracles for Today 





Examining the miracles Christ 
wrought when He walked on earth, 
this book shows how the same 
power still works in our lives 
today. As he did in God’s Psy- 
chiatry, Dr. Allen gives clear, satis- 
fying answers to the problems of 











everyday living. $2.00 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
“1957 Centennial Year” 
A hundred years of educating women in the liberal arts ... A.B. and B.S. degrees 
At your b ookstore -+.- full accreditation ... Preshyterian Church affiliation. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


@ There are special problems and opportunities .. . 


In a Downtown Church 


By STUART 


There are certain facts about the work 
of a downtown city church in general, 
and about Central church in particular, 
which the past years have made so plain 
that all the mental equipment needed to 
comprehend them is what the Apostle 
Paul calls ‘‘a willing mind.” 

These facts have been learned, at least 
in part, not only by your pastor, but by 
the officers and members of the church, 
else Central would have long since aban- 
doned its downtown ministry and moved 
to easier fields of labor as so many 
churches which were formerly located in 
the center of Atlanta have done. 


Let me set down here quite briefly some 
of these facts which ought to be an en- 
couragement to us in our work, as well 
as to other downtown churches in their 
work. 





DR. OGLESBY recently wrote this message 
for his church bulletin following 27 years 
service in Central church, Atlanta, Ga. 


R. OGLESBY 


(1) A church which faithfully and 
sacrificially serves the community in 
which it is located will continue to live 
and thrive. As the community changes, 
the church must change its method and 
activities to meet the new needs. This 
Central has done, and those who regret 
(with nostalgia) that the church is so 
different from what it was when Dr. So- 
and-So was pastor need to face life as it 
is today. 

(2) When a church is rendering a 
vital Christian service in a needy field 
of labor, the Lord will continue to sup- 
ply it with members and leadership. The 
loss of faithful and trusted leaders has 
been heavy in Central during recent years 
and our hearts have been saddened. How- 
ever, the mantle of service has always 
fallen on others and the work as a whole 
has not faltered. Nine officers of Cen- 
tral are now members of some committee 
of presbytery. ... 

(3) Those who make a bit of sacrifice 
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Paace College 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
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sor each ten students. Personal atten- 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- 
letics. Liberal arts. Business. Prepara- 
tory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
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in supporting the work of a downtown 
church receive a greater reward than do 
those whose church membership is more 
a matter of convenience and family or 
personal advantage and prestige. We 
draw our membership from far distant 
places and these become our “force”’ 
which travels to the center of the city to 
wors in our “field.” The members of 
this force have an inner glow of satisfac- 
tion in doing a work which brings them 
close to the heart of the Savior. 

(4) Paul speaks of the fellowship of 
Christ’s suffering. The fellowship of 
sacrificial service comes close to this and 
one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of Central is the quality of fellowship 
which our members generate, enjoy, and 
spread. Here indeed ‘the fellowship of 
kindred minds is like to that above.” 

(5) The work of a downtown church 
cannot be fairly measured by ordinary 
standards or pictured in a statistical re- 
port to presbytery. The fact that Central 
continues to serve without assistance in 
the neediest home mission field of the 
state is better evidence of its usefulness 
than members added and money raised. 
If such a work is vital and necessary, 
surely the presbytery and the residential 
churches of the city should recognize the 
fact and encourage us in our work. 


Japanese Group to China 

Hone Kono (rNs)—The Tokyo Ra- 
dio reported that the United Church of 
Christ in Japan (Kyodan) had an- 
nounced it will send a delegation of 15 
Japanese Protestants to visit Commu- 
nist China late in April. 

The station said the delegation will be 
headed by the Rev. Junichi Asano, a pro- 
fessor at the Japan Biblical Seminary in 
Tokyo. 


Oklahoma WF Fire 


An estimated $125,000 damage was 
caused by fire at the Westminster Foun- 
dation Center in Norman, Okla., shortly 
after midnight Feb. 7. The building, 
dedicated in 1955, and costing more than 
$380,000 was estimated to have been 
covered by insurance to the extent of 80 
per cent of its value. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT is uniquely 

inspired because through these human, 
unselfconscious documents there comes 
again and again the authentic Word of 
God—truths breaking through like shafts 
of light from the real eternal world into 
the darkness of this temporary one.— 
J. B. PHmuirs. 
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Two important announcements 
from WESTMINSTER 


An entire new series 


to help bring Christians a deeper 
and more fruitful understanding 


of the New Testament 


Daily Study Bibl 


Edited by Witttam. Barctay. A distinguished new series planned 
to help the theologically untrained comprehend the meaning of the 
New Testament in the present day. Each volume translates a New 
Testament book and interprets every passage. Two volumes now 


ready: 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


Here is “the most important book in the New Testament”—the first 
life of Jesus ever to be written. It includes valuable material on 
Mark’s sources of information and on his own life. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Written by St. Luke, Acts narrates the heroic efforts of the early 
Church leaders who did so much to spread the new faith. 


Each volume $2.50. 


Two significant 


additions to the distinguished 
$1 books that make big ideas 


plain for everyman 


PRAYER AND 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


THE 
/ 
mn ns By Joun B. Cosurn. New insight 
into the true meaning of prayer, to 


guide the layman to a deeper per- 
sonal relationship with God. 


8 
Theolo ical LIFE, DEATH, AND DESTINY 
By Rocer L. Suinn. An intelligent 


and sympathetic consideration of the 





® inevitable future and how Christian 
| far faith can help prepare for it. 
Previously published: 


Modern Rivals to Christian Faith 
By Cornelius Loew 


ROBERT McAFEE BROWN, The Significance of the Church 
General Editor. Fundamental By Robert McAfee Brown 
concepts of Christian faith The Christian Man 
and practice simply ex- By William Hamilton 
plained for the layman. Believing in God 
Clothbound. $1.00 By Daniel Jenkins 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS . 


Philadelphia 7 








Missionary T¥V—March 5 


NASHVILLE (PN)—‘Monganga’’—the 
television documentary—has been sched- 
uled for a second showing over NBC-TV, 
Tuesday, March 5, at 9:30 p.m., EST. 

Carried last November as a part of the 
March of Medicine TV series, the story 
proved so popular that it is being brought 
back and World Missions groups are en- 
couraging church people and others to 
see it. 

The story deals with the ‘“White Doc- 
tor,” Dr. John Ross, a missionary-sur- 
geon for the Disciples of Christ in the 
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Catalog and fine selection 
of sample materials on re- 
quest. Fair Prices. Mention 
whether for Pulpit or 
Choir. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1217 8. 4th St. Greenville, IIL 






Belgian Congo, showing the daily labors 
of one missionary who cares for sick 
people. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


MARCH 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Romans 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O Sacred 
Head, now wounded, Hymnbook 194 . 

Mar. 4-Apr. 21, Special evangelistic season 
(U.S.). 

Mar. 4-5, Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, NCC, New York. 

Mar. 4-6, Presbyterian USA General Coun- 
cil, New York. 

Mar. 6, Ash Wednesday. 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
. . if you order now! 


Nelson’s complete Concordance of the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible is now avail- 
able to all who wish greater knowledge of 
God’s Word. A companion volume to the 
RSVB which enables you to locate all 
references to any of the key words in the 
Bible, the Concordance contains over 
300,000 contexts. 

Because so many words in the RSVB 
do not appear in other Bible versions, it 
is not practical—sometimes not even pos- 
sible—to use any other concordance with 
the Revised Standard Version Bible. For 
example: the words “abandon” and 
“abate” both appear in the RSVB but not 
in the King James. There are hundreds 
of other similar instances. 

All Bible readers will find this Con- 
cordance the key to the Bible. Clergymen 
will find it invaluable for locating quota- 





NELSON'S CONCORDANCE OF THE RSVB 
NOW IN STOCK AT OUTLOOK 


MAIL COUPON FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


tions and preparing sermons. Seminarians 
will need it for their studies. Students 
will want it for reference. Sunday-school 
teachers and Christian educators will find 
that it saves many hours in preparing 
lessons. 


You can obtain a 
copy of Nelson’s Com- 
plete Concordance at 
the price of $16.50 for 
Concordance the buckram edition. 
Comes with two-color 
jacket. 


. omplet: 


Black genuine cow- 
hide edition: Boxed. 
Gold page edges. 
Available in May. 


> a ” ou” ~~ 
page size: 8”xr10% $27.50. 
1,900 pages 
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; TO THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK | 
| 1 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Va. | 
Please send me copy (ies) of Nelson’s Complete Con- 
cordance of the Revised Standard Version Bible. ! 
! 
Cloth Binding at $16.50 (Available now) 
| Genuine Cowhide binding at $27.50 (Available in May) | 
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Mar. 6, Near East Committee, NCC, New 
York. 

Mar. 8, World Day of Prayer. 

Mar. 10-16, Girl Scout Week. 

Mar. 11-12, S’eastern stewardship meet- 
ing, Presbyterian, USA, Berea, Ky. 

Mar. 13-14, Central Area Stewardship 
Meeting, Presbyterian USA, Chicago. 

Mar. 15-17, National Council Presbyterian 
(USA) Men, Chicago. 

Mar. 21-22, Cooperation in Latin America, 
NCC, New York. 


Mar. 28-29, Japan, Korea, Philippines, 
S’east Asia Committees, NCC, New 
York. 


Mar. 29-31 Conference on the Ministry, 
NCC, Alton, N. Y. 
Mar. 31, One Great Hour of Sharing, NCC, 


APRIL 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Genesis. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (OvuTLooK, Nov. 19), 
The strife is o’er, Hymnbook 203 (U.S.). 

Apr. 1-30, Christian Higher Education 
Season (U.S.). 

Apr. 14, Call to Prayer for the General 
Assembly (U.S.). 

Apr. 14, Palm Sunday. 

Apr. 14-20, Holy Week. 

Apr. 21, Easter Sunday. Offering for re- 
lief of world need and suffering (U.S.). 

Apr. 21-27, Church Paper Week (U. S.). 

Apr. 21-June 9, Easter to Pentecost (ma- 
terial from Joint Department of Evan- 
gelism, NCC, 297 4th Ave., NYC 10.) 

Apr. 25-30, General Assembly, Birming- 
ham, Ala. (U. S.) 

Apr. 28, National Christian College Day, 
NCC. 

rr Assembly’s Training School Day 
(U.S.). 














PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length, hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two-sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar, see detail 
below). Standard units come on glides: 
stand rigidly under a full load. Special 
caster bases are available for wheeling racks 
about—loaded or empty. 
Write for Catalog CT-525 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street © Chicago 9, lilinois 
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BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Matthew 21:12-22:46. Sunday School Lesson for March 17, 1957 
Printed Lesson 21:23-32 


What authorities do we recognize, and 
what, for us, is the highest authority? 
Is it an outward authority, or is it an 
authority that comes to us from within? 
These are questions which all of us face, 
whether we are explicitly aware of them 
or not. Such were the questions ad- 
dressed by the Sanhedrim to Jesus: “By 
what authority are you doing these 
things, and who gave you this author- 
ity?” When the question in different 
form was returned to the Sanhedrim 
they dared not answer, but they began 
immediately to plot his death, and less 
than a week later he was dead. 

To understand the question—its sig- 
nificance then and now—let us look more 
carefully at Matthew’s account. On 
Sunday Jesus entered the city, seated 
upon an ass and acclaimed by his enthu- 
siastic disciples as the promised Son of 
David. It was the first time he had al- 
lowed any such demonstration. The time 
had come evidently for him to make his 
appeal to the nation. He did it in such 
a way as to indicate that he came not 
as a political Messiah, and not as 
a military deliverer, as the people gen- 
erally expected, but rather as Zecha- 
riah’s promised Prince of Peace (Mt. 
21:5, Zechariah 9:9-11). 

On Monday Jesus drove the traders 
and money-changers out of the temple, 
accusing them, and inferentially the city’s 
rulers, who profited from their trade, of 
desecrating the temple and robbing the 
people. 


The Question—What Authority 


When Jesus returned to the temple 
area on the following morning he was 
met by a formidable array of chief priests 
and scribes and elders (cf. Mark 11:27). 
Particularly significant is the presence 
of the high priests, the princely aristo- 
crats, who controlled the temple and 
profited from its revenues. Hitherto they 
had not been active in their opposition 
to Jesus. Stung into activity by his ac- 
tion of the preceding day, they assume 
now the leading role which they retain 
to the end. 

“By what authority are you doing 
these things?” they asked, “and who 
gave you this authority?” They refer 
evidently to Jesus’ high-handed action 
in interfering with the arrangements 
which they had sanctioned for the Tem- 
ple trade, and to his open denunciation 
of this trade, from which they personally 
profited, as nothing less than robbery. 
His followers had welcomed him into the 
city as the Messianic King. Did he 
claim Messianic authority for this ar- 
bitrary interference with the Temple 
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usage? The question was probably in- 
tended to entrap him. If he disclaimed 
such Messianic authority he would be 
discredited with his followers; if he 
claimed it he could be accused of blas- 
phemy (cf. 26:65). 

Jesus replied that he would answer 
their question if they would first make 
a decision regarding the authority of 
John the Baptist. Was it from heaven 
or from men? This counter-question 
threw the delegation into confusion. It 
is significant that they were disturbed not 
about the difficulty of knowing or stating 
the truth, but only about the consequences 
of their reply. “If we say, ‘From heaven,’ 
he will say to us, ‘Why then did you not 
believe him?’ But if we say, ‘From 
men,’ we are afraid of the multitude: for 
all hold that John was a prophet.” Faced 
by such a dilemma, they finally confessed, 
“We do not know.” Jesus immediately 
responded, If this is the case I will not 
put before you the matter of my author- 
ity. 

Jesus’ answer silenced his opponents 
and left him with the prestige of victory. 
At the same time it contained a real an- 
swer to their question. His words im- 
plied very clearly that the nature and 
source of his authority were, like John’s, 
derived immediately from God, i.e., were 
prophetic in character. He raised the 
question about John because it contained 
a test of their fitness to judge the matter 
of divine authority. It was as if he had 
asked: How do you judge of such 
things? If you hold that divine au- 
thority is communicated externally and 
through regular channels, then I have no 
credentials to offer. But if you recog- 
nize that it comes inwardly and is at- 
tested by its fruits, then I can place my 
credentials before you. Refusing to an- 
swer the question concerning John’s au- 
thority, they disqualified themselves as 
judges of Jesus’ authority. More than 
that, they had publicly acknowledged 
that they, the spiritual leaders of the 
nation, were not qualified to pass on a 
subject of this sort. 

Having parried the Ruler’s thrust, 
Jesus proceeded to take the offensive. 
In three striking parables he openly 
charged that the nation’s leaders had 
abused their authority and forfeited their 
position as trustees of the Kingdom of 
God. At the same time he warned the 
people that a continuance of their policy 
meant the loss of Israel’s peculiar posi- 
tion as the Chosen People and ultimately 
a war with Rome which would end in the 
destruction of the Jewish state. He was, 
in fact, pleading with people to follow 


him rather than their accustomed rulers 
who were spelling the nation’s doom. 


Parable of the Two Sons 


Jesus’ first parable had to do with 
two sons, the first of whom refused to do 
his father’s will, but later repented and 
did as he was asked; the other of whom 
readily assented to his father’s sugges- 
tions, but never carried it out. Which of 
the two, asked Jesus, did the will of the 
father? Only one answer was possible. 
Jesus replied, “Truly, I say to you, the 
tax collector and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you.” Not only 
the Pharisees, but Jewish opinion gen- 
erally, held that their prospects of enter- 
ing the Kingdom were of the best, while 
that of the tax collectors and harlots 
were infinitesimal. The latter, who had 
refused to accept God’s Word as made 
known to them through the synagogue, 
by hearkening unto the words of Jesus 
were now responding to the call of their 
heavenly Father; the religious leaders on 
the other hand, in spite of their profes- 
sion of religion, in rejecting Jesus’ words 
were in fact rejecting the demands of 
God. Jesus does not exclude the rulers 
from the Kingdom, but leaves it pur- 
posely doubtful. If they repent and be- 
lieve, they may still enter; but in any 
case the sinners who have repented al- 
ready are before them. 

This parable, like the others, had its 
first application to Jesus’ own day; at 
the same time it is a saying that stings 
our own consciences and summons us to 
severe self-judgment. 

“For it has always been so easy, is too 
easy today, to be content with professions, 
with lip service. We say to ourselves, and 
perhaps openly to others, that we are go- 
ing to do what we know we ought to do. 
But somehow we put off the doing. We are 
like the band of police in ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance,’ who keep singing, ‘We go, we 
go,’ while their leader answers in exas- 
peration, ‘Yes, but you don’t go.’ God 
keep us from being content with saying, 
‘We go, Sir,’ and then sitting still. For 
the test, the only test the Master will re- 
gard as sufficient, is still the doing of the 
will of God.” (Merrill: The Way, The 
Macmillan Co.) 


Parable of the Vineyard 

The story of the wicked husbandmen 
is not pure parable, with the point made 
through its principal thought. It be- 
comes, at times, an allegory, with special 
meanings read even into the details, giv- 
ing us Jesus’ interpretation of the history 
of Israel, climaxed by its rejection of 
him as God’s Son—a rejection which in 
turn seals the doom of the nation. The 
story itself is modeled on Isaiah 5:1-7. 
The comparison of Israel in the Old Tes- 
tament to a vineyard, however, is com- 
mon, and would be familiar to his hear- 
ers. 

Said Jesus: There was a man that 
was a householder who planted a vine- 
yard and set a hedge—or fence—about it 
(as a defence against the wild beasts. 
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A map of Palestine is the best com- 
mentary. Israel was wonderfully closed 
in by mountains, by the desert, and* by 
the sea from surrounding peoples of 
greater power), and digged a winepress 
(usually hollowed out of the rock, with 
two compartments, the upper where the 
grapes were pressed, the lower in which 
the juice was collected) and built a tower 
(for the use of the vinedressers and 
watchers), and let it out to the tenants, 
who paid a fixed proportian of the pro- 
duce as annual rent. Then he went into 
another country. 

The tenants were the responsible lead- 
ers of the nation; the servants whom the 
householder sent to collect his rent were 
the prophets—the allusion to their treat- 
ment in the past would be unmistakable. 

“Afterward he sent his son to them”— 
the contrast drawn here by Jesus between 
himself and the prophets who came be- 
fore him is very striking. Publicly, be- 
fore the rulers of the nation and before 
the assembled crowd; he intimates that 
he is more than a prophet, not a servant, 
but a Son, the only, beloved Son. 

“But when the tenants saw the son, 
they said to themselves, ‘This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him and have his in- 
heritance.’"’ The Interpreter’s Bible 
points out that this touch reflects condi- 
tions in Galilee in the first century. “Here 
there was such resentment against ab- 
sentee ownership that this incident might 
actually have occurred.”” In this parable 
Jesus not only foretold his death at the 
hands of the Jewish rulers, but also the 
consequences of their action, so far as 
it affected the nation (cf. Mt. 21:41, 
Luke 20:16: Mt. 21:43). His rejection 
at the hand of the authorities meant the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
and the transfer of the guardianship of 
the Kingdom to another people. 

To make the lesson doubly plain, Jesus 
proceeded to change the figure: 

“The husbandmen who reject the mes- 
sengers are now builders who reject the 


stone; and the one rejection is as wicked 
and as futile as the other. The slaying 
of the Son does not prevent ejection from 
the vineyard, and the refusal to use the 
stone does not prevent it from being 
raised to its proper position, to the shame 
of those who reject it.” (Alfred Plum- 
mer ) 

In Psalm 118 the stone rejected by the 
builders is probably the despised people 
of God upraised by a God-given victory. 
Here the Lord applies it to himself, the 
cornerstone of the divine building who 
holds it all together. Men who set them- 
selves to destroy this stone will in the end 
destroy only themselves. Jesus’ predic- 
tion regarding the fate of the Jewish 
nation was shortly fufilled. But, as Dr. 
Merrill suggests, they have a universal 
application : 

“All through the ages, nation after na- 
tion has counted itself the chosen people, 
‘God’s Country,’ the favored race. If ever 
any race or nation had a right to claim 
that privileged position it was Israel. Yet 
Jesus, with his clear vision, had to warn 
them that other peoples and races would 
take the place they had failed to fill, that 
‘the Kingdom of God’ would be given to 
the nation that should bring forth the 
fruits thereof. May our favored land and 
people heed the warning. The Kingdom of 
God, the favored lot, the privileged posi- 
tion, does not belong to the Anglo-Saxons, 
to the white races, to any one group. It 
belongs and will be given to the race, the 
nation, the people, that comes nearest to 
doing the will of God. From that law 
there is no escape.” (The Way) 

The chief priests and the Pharisees rec- 
ognized that Jesus’ words were spoken 
against them and might easily incite the 
people to turn aside from their leader- 
ship. They would have taken him into 
immediate custody, except that they fear- 
ed the people, mightily moved by one 
whom they took for a prophet. Jesus 
drove his point home by still another 
parable. 


The Parable of the Slighted Invita- 
tion 
Here the Kingdom of God is likened 
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to a certain king who made a marriage 
feast for his son. The invitation had 
already been extended and, according to 
oriental custom, the guests were now 
bidden to attend. The servants sent to 
call the guests were the prophets, whom 
Israel as a whole had refused to heed, 
then John the Baptist, and finally Jesus 
himself. The majority of the people 
simply ignored their pressing invitation 
and went their own ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise. Others 
adopted more violent measures, they 
‘seized his servants, treated them shame- 
fully, and killed them.” 

“The king was angry,” said Jesus, 
“and he sent his troops and destroyed 
those murderers and burned their city.” 
Forty years later, as intimated by Jesus, 
Jerusalem was burned by the Romans. 
The destruction of the city was due to 
its rejection of Jesus’ great invitation, 
the fatuousness of that policy which they 
chose in preference. 

The main purpose of this story was to 
teach that those for whom the Kingdom 
was intended would lose their high priv- 
ileges, because they did not value them, 
and that the privileges which they had 
scorned would be granted to the despised 
outsider. The parable also stresses the 
truth that God’s purpose would not know 
final defeat—guests would be found for 
the supper of the King. 

Nonetheless, this parable, like the oth- 
ers, has a universal significance. Note 
the character of the excuses. They are 
the normal, everyday concerns of life, 
not evil in themselves, but when allowed 
to absorb all our thoughts and energy 
they can very effectively stand between 
us and the joys of the Kingdom. 

The last sermon of Dwight L. Moody 
was on “Excuses.” He narrated the par- 
able of the Great Supper and closed with 
this characteristic appeal: 

“Suppose we should write out tonight 
this excuse, how would it sound? ‘To the 
King of Heaven: While sitting in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., November 
16, 1899, I received a very pressing invi- 
tation from one of your servants to be 
present at the marriage supper of your 
only begotten Son. I pray Thee have me 
excused.’ Would you sign that?.... Just 
let me write out another answer: ‘To 
the King of Heaven: While sitting in 
Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
16, 1899, I received a pressing invitation 
from one of your messengers to be pres- 
ent at the marriage supper of your only 
begotten Son. I hasten to reply: By the 
grace of God, I will be present.’ ” 

With these words upon his lips, Amer- 
ica’s greatest evangelist ended his career. 
A worthy end it was, for one or the other 
of these responses each of us must give. 
Jesus made it plain during the closing 
days of his earthly ministry that the fate 
of individuals and of nations depends 
upon their attitude toward him. His au- 
thority is today as it was then, not from 
men, but from God. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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New York. 233 pp., $4.25. 


This is a book of theology written pri- 
marily for older high school and college 
students and for adults who want their 
theology in untechnical words. In many 
respects it succeeds in fulfilling the 
promise given in its title, for theological 
terminology is at a minimum and even 
the most basic concepts of the Christian 
church are defined and illustrated in 
terms of today’s world and today’s way 
of thinking. In this respect the author’s 
claim that the book is written “in the 
tradition of C. S. Lewis” is true. The 
book is clearly written and the layman 
will have no trouble in understanding it. 

The strength of the book is this qual- 
ity of clarity and reasonableness. It is 
marked by clear logic and profuse use of 
illustration and example. For many 
persons for whom the complexity and 
irrational aspects of theology are a stum- 
bling block this book with its practical 
anecdotal style will prove a boon. 
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Richmond, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Paul C. Edgar, formerly of Donna, T 2x- 
as, is the new pastor of the Mineral 
Wells, Texas, church. 

Robert Lee Combs, 
mouth, N. C., is pastor of the 
Memorial church, Commonwealth 
Ingleside, Norfolk 2, Va. 

Ragland Fletcher, from Johnson City, 
Tenn., to 15 Harwood Dr., Phoebus, Va. 

Kenneth E. Pollock, Clinton, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Second church, 
Union, S. C. 

George S. Walker, formerly of Ladonia, 
Texas, has become pastor of the Hyde 
Park church, Denison, Texas. 

Harold E. Dykstra, formerly of Dulce, 
N. Mex., now serves the lowa Park, 
Texas, church. 

William H. Myers, West Lebanon, Ind., 
has been named director of camps and 
conferences for the Synod of Indiana. 

Donald E. Lagle, formerly of Richmond, 
Ind., has become assistant pastor of 
the Tabernacle church in Indianapolis. 

David S. Blackshear, from Larchmont, 
N. Y., to Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

J. Vincent Crawford, from 
Hammond, N. Y. 

Barre A. Cummins, 
Pa., to Potsdam, N. Y. 

Leon S. De Smidt, from Troy, N. Y., to 
Granville, N. Y. 

F. H. O’Hara, 
Falls, N. Y. 

George H. Phelps, Jr., from 
ville, N. Y., to Delmar, N. Y. 

Jennings B. Reid, formerly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, 
Pa., to First church, Rome, N. Y. 

Reginald Rowland, from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Chazy, N. Y. 

William S. Shirley, from Newark, N. J., 
to the Irving Square church, Brooklyn. 
| - # 

William E. Slough, from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to the Grace church, Rochester, N. Y. 

T. Guthrie Speers, Jr., from the John 
Hall Memorial church, N. Y., to New 
Canaan, Conn. 

C. John Trois, of the First church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is retiring from the 
ministry. 

Paul B. Doedens, formerly of Milwau- 
kee, Wisc., has been installed as pastor 
of the new Crossroads church in Mil- 
waukee. 

Stanley L. Tarves, formerly of 
mount, Calif., is now assistant 
the Wausau, Wisc., church. 

Clifford Post, from Ottumwa, lowa, to 
the North church, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Richard H. Selway, formerly of Buffalo, 
Minn., is now pastor of the Robinsonville, 
Wisc., and Wequiock churches. 

James M. Christiansen, from Knoxville, 
lowa, to the Cottage Grove, Wisc., church. 

Albert Kuhn, of Glenville, Nebr., is the 
interim pastor of the Kimberly, Wisc., 
church. 

Jay A. Miller, 
Wisc., is now 
Wisce., church. 

John H. Cochrane, 
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field, Wisc., is now pastor at Fox Lake, 
Wisc. 

David H. Pflieiderer, formerly of New 
Franken, Wisc., now serves the First 
chureh, Howard, Ill. 

Arthur G. Adams has resigned as pastor 
of the First church, Green Bay, Wisc., 
and has been honorably retired. 

Robert C. Alexander, formerly of Prairie 
du Sac, Wisc., has become chaplain in the 
Central State Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burt L, Faison, formerly of Reedsburg, 
Wisc., has gone into the Army chapliancy. 

James G. Saint, Jr., from Sheboygan, 
Wisc., to assistant pastor of the Calvin 
church, Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur R. Oates has resigned as pastor 
of the Wausau, Wisc., church. 

O. B. Smith, former director of Christ- 
ian education for the Synod of Wisconsin, 
has become director of religious activities 
and administrative assistant in the Sunny- 
side church, South Bend, Ind. 

Irwin E. Bradfield will retire from his 
office as executive of the Synod of Wis- 
consin at the end of this year. 

Chester L. Harries, Hurley, Wisc., who 
has served there for 41 years, has re- 
signed as director of the Gogebic Larger 
Parish and is retiring from this work. 

Y. T. Scruggs, from Floyd, Va., to 731 
Murray Ave., S. E., Roanoke, Va. 

Richard G. Shelor, from Max Meadows, 
Va., to Gladeville church, Wise, Va. 

A. L. Martin, formerly of Memphis, 
Tenn., is now serving the West Holly- 
wood, Fla., church and acting as super- 
visor of Home Missions in that area. 

John L. Fain, Kannapolis, N. C., has 
acepted a call to the Bethany Church, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

George N. Clayman, formerly of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is the new pastor of the 
Laurel, Md., church. 

Edward Morren, from Poplarville, Miss., 
to 130 Carroll Ave., Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Charles W. Browning, formerly of Lock- 
hart, S. C., is now serving the Powell 


church, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Samuel T. Lipsey from Newberry, S. C., 
to the Pitts Memorial church, Sumter, 
S. C. 

C. C. Hamilton from Conyers, Ga., to 
the Fairforest church, Jonesville, S. C. 


DEATHS 

Raymond A. Deisgn, 51, was killed in an 
automobile accident Jan. 30. He was 
pastor of the Conroe, Texas, church. M-s. 
Deison was seriously injuried in the ac- 
cident and one daughter was hospitalized 
with minor injuries. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Religious Emphasis Week speakers on 
college campuses recently have included 
Charles “Foots” Clement, Memphis, 
Tenn., at Schreiner Institute (Texas); 
Marc C. Weersing, Spartanburg, S. C., 
at Mississippi State College for Women; 
William H. Ramkey, Bridgewater, Va., at 
Madison College. 


USA FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Marshal L. Scott, director of the Pres- 
byterian Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Chicago, is on a 10-weeks visit to Japan 
under auspices of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Edward M. Dodd, of Upper Moat- 
clair, N. J., medical secretary, and Mrs. 
Paul C. Cassat, of Jackson Hts., N. Y., 
associate secretary in the division of 
Ecumenical Personnel, will retire from 
the Board of Foreign Missions March 31. 

These missionaries are on furlough: 

Guatemala: Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Emery, 114 Catherine St., Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Miss Majorie M. Morrison, 179-37 Bur- 
bank Blvd., Encino, Calif. 

India: Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Y. Dillener, 
47 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 

Japan: Dr. and Mrs. E. M. Clark, 47 
Clarmont Ave., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 

West Africa: Miss Marjorie Haviick, 
Biblical Seminary, 235 E. 49th St., N. Y. 
17, N. Y.; L. Paul Moore, Montreat, NN. C. 
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